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|—THE CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY AND SINO-SOVIET 
RELATIONS. 


\ the Bulletin of 18th July, 1929, Volume VI, No.1, anaccount was 
given of the events which led up to the presentation to the Chinese 
Government on July 17th of a Note from the Soviet Govern- 

ment breaking off diplomatic and commercial relations and suspending 
all railway communication between the two countries. Since then 
hostilities have taken place at both ends of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway where it crosses the frontier into Russian territory, resulting 
in the occupation of Manchuli and Dalai Nor by Soviet forces. If the 
numerous reports of severe fighting both on the Eastern and Western 
fronts are to be believed hardly a week has passed since July without 
raids being carried out by the forces of both countries, accompanied 
by heavy loss of life and great material damage, but very little 
information has come from the actual scenes of fighting, and it is 
probable that with the exception of the Soviet attacks on Manchuli 
and the seizure of the Dalai Nor coalfields—during which great loss 
of life was inflicted on the White Russian inhabitants of the Barga 
or three Rivers district(‘)}—no military operations on an extensive 
or organized scale have taken place. ‘There is also good reason to 
believe that the Chinese claim that all the acts of aggression have 
originated on the Soviet side of the frontier is in accordance with the 
facts, though it is open to question whether the Chinese would have 
been content to remain on the defensive had they not been handicapped 
by lack of funds and shortage of ammunition. A brief review of 
certain of the events which have marked the various stages in the 
dispute may help to make the present position clear. 

The raid of May 27th on the Soviet Consulate-General in Harbin 
was described in the previous article. Information which has been 
made available since, in particular through the publication of transla- 
tions of documents seized by the police on that occasion, would 
certainly appear to substantiate the Chinese accusation against the 
Soviet that plots were being hatched to commit acts of terrorism 
in various parts ot China, foment rebellion, and do everything possible 
to hinder the unification of the country. Unless these documents are 
forgeries,(?) the Chinese case would seem to be proved that the 
Chinese Eastern Railway was being made use of—through the 
activities of its officials and the misapplication of its earnings—to 
luther the plans of the Third International. Had the Chinese 
confined themselves, therefore, to taking action against the individuals 
arrested at Harbin and demanding the replacement of certain of the 
otlicials of the railway, the public opinion of the world would probably 





(1) The Barga is a section of Heilungkiang Province to the south and east of the Argun 
River, mostly south of the railway and west of the Khingan Mountains. Manchuli, Dalai 
Nor and Hailar are all in the district. 

(2) On September 6th the Soviet Foreign Commissar issued a press statement describing 
them as forgeries, 
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have given them unqualified support, and it may be asked why they 
spoilt their case by seizing the line. The explanation is, in part a 
any rate, that ever since the downfall of the Tsarist régime in Russia, 
the Manchurian Government has been taking successive steps to 
transfer the preponderating influence in the control of the railway 
from Soviet to Chinese hands, and the fact that they have done this 
with impunity for something like ten years probably led them to 
believe that the U.S.S.R. was no longer in a position to take effective 
measures to protect Soviet interests. Something was said of the 
policy pursued by Chang Tso-lin in the previous article in this 
Bulletin, and in justification of the high-handed actions of the late 
Governor of Mukden it may be said that prior to 1917 the Russian 
officials of the railway, from general manager down to conductor, 
“ treated the Chinese as if they were the scum of the earth,”’ to quote 
a well-known authority, “ the Chinese themselves looking upon the 
Russians with awe and respect ...(*) Before the revolution of 
1917 it was the Muscovite who lorded it over the Manchu. Now the 
roles are reversed ... Travel on the line from Pogranitchnaia to 
Manchuli and you cannot fail to see Chinese soldiers, who pay no fares, 
crowding out or administering rough handling to civilian Russian 
passengers, or even taunting and insulting Russian conductors.” 

This was written only a few months ago, but the position has 
changed since then. The Manchurian Government went too far, 
and when it came to a trial of strength it was evident that the Chinese 
forces on the frontier, handicapped as they were by want of support 
from Nanking, were no match for those of the Soviet. 

In passing judgment upon China’s action, howevei, another 
aspect of the rivalry between the two countries must be taken into 
consideration. Chiang Kai-shek was not merely putting forward 
vague excuses for Mukden’s action when, in his manifesto of July 17th 
he said that Red imperialism was more dangerous than White. 
Russian penetration of Outer Mongolia has been carried on in 80 
systematic a fashion during recent years that that country has become 
virtually a Bolshevist province, while the north-western corner of 
Heilungkiang Province has long been coveted by the Soviet. The 
Barga or Tbree Rivers district, in which are situated Manchuli, 
Dalai Nor and Hailar, is an exceedingly fertile country in which dairy 
farming is carried on on a large and profitable scale ; the majority of 
the farming population who are engaged in this enterprise are, however, 
White Russian emigrés,(*) and this provided the Soviet with a pretext 
for the raids of last October, when a number of villages were rendered 
desolate and the live stock driven off across the frontier. Since the 
establishment of Soviet control in Outer Mongolia, the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. has taken up the attitude that Barga really forms 4 
part of that country. This claim has not, however, been Presented 








(3) Before 1914 the Russians had 70,000 soldiers stationed along the line as railway 
guards. bes 3” 

(4) The population is believed to consist of about 22,000 Russians, 17,000 Chinese, 
27,000 Mongolian nomads, and about 5,000 of mixed race. 
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by Soviet Russia directly, but through the medium of the “ auto- 
nomous ’’ Government of Urga, the Outer Mongolian capital. In 
August, 1928, an armed force of Mongolian cavalry raided the district 
and cut the Chinese Eastern Railway on botb sides of Hailar. The 
Chinese accused the Soviet authorities of responsibility for the attack, 
but it was explained at the time as a fight between rival political 
groups among the Mongols(*); later on, however, the Manchurian 
Government claimed to have found evidence in the records of the 
Soviet Dalbank at Harbin that the funds for financing the raid had 
been taken from the Dalbank by two well-known Soviet citizens 
resident at Harbin, forwarded to Hailar and smuggled across the 
frontier by car. 

It is easier to understand the reports of fighting on the Western 
front, as the Chinese term it, if the above considerations are borne in 
mind. It is unlikely that many Chinese have been involved in the 
disturbances in that area, and when the true history of the Soviet 
occupation of Manchuli and Dalai Nor comes to be written it will 
probably be found that after making a show of resistance and firing 
o! their very limited supply of ammunaition—at small risk to the 
enemy—the Chinese retired to Harbin, and it will be remembered that 
on November 27th it was reported that the Soviet forces which 
occupied Manchuli had allowed the whole of the Chinese garrison 
to withdraw without molestation after being disarmed, though only 
four or five days previously the Soviet news agencies had claimed the 
capture of 8,000 Chinese in the fighting round the town. ‘ihe explana- 
tion of this may well be found in the propaganda campaign carried 
on by the Soviet through the broadcasting station at Harbarovsk, 
as an accompaniment to the campaign in the field. Every evening for 
the past four months this station has been broadcasting accounts of 
the events along the frontier, the character of which may be judged 
from the fact that only a few weeks ago it announced that Chinese 
forces were organising attacks on Chita and Vladivostock.(*) The 
necessity for keeping alive the feeling against China in the U.S.8.R. 
itself, rather than a desire to mislead the outside world, is primarily 
responsible for this, though the fact that the news broadcast has 
included, almost daily, dire threats of the punishment to be meted 
out to the Chinese should they continue to give shelter to or make use 
of White Russian refugees would also suggest that the object is to 
encourage the Government in Nanking to come to terms as quickly 
a possible. 

The real position was probably more accurately described by 
American residents of Harbin who, at the end of last month, stated 
that as far as could be ascertained no attacks had been made by 
either side for some days, while all the Soviet forces had been 
withdrawn over the frontier. Except at the Dalai Nor mines and 


(5) Though nominally part of Heilungkiang Province, the interior administration of 
Barga is in the hands of the local Mongol tribesmen. 

(6) Chita, on the Siberian Railway, is no less than 250 miles from the Chinese frontier, 
while Viadivostock, on the east, is 50 miles distant. 
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among some villages in the Barga district they had done very little 
damage before their withdrawal, practically all the looting anj 
casualties reported having been the work of retreating and demoralised 
Chinese troops. In the Japanese view, the raiding was carried out 
almost entirely by irregular bands, and had far more economic thay 
political significance ; coal was badly needed for the railway and 
grain was reported to be scarce in Eastern Siberia. 

Before referring to the settlement which it is hoped is now ip 
sight between the Soviet and Chinese Governments something must 
be said of the international implications of the action of the Chine 
in seizing the railway and of the steps taken by foreign Governments 
to intervene in the dispute. 

The presentation to China of the Soviet Note of July 17th 
appeared to call for immediate notice from the other Powers signatory 
to the Kellogg Treaty, and only two days later the United States 
and British Governments took steps, through the French Government, 
to remind both the parties of their obligations under the ‘ireaty, 
The United States had economic as well as political reasons for 
intervening, since in 1919 /20 the public of that country are reported 
to have invested at least £1,000,000 in the Chinese Eastern Railway 
in order to assist in keeping the line working at the time its 
administration was taken over by the International Control] Com- 
mittee. This démarche, with which the French and Japanese 
Governments also associated themselves, called forth an official 
statement from Moscow that the Soviet would take no action unless 
their forces were attacked, while from China it was reported that 
there were no indications of any movements of troops, nor indeed, 
of the existence of anything in the nature of a national plan to meet 
the threat of attack. The apparent nonchalance with which the 
authorities both in Nanking and in Mukden treated the whole afjair 
was, in fact, a matter of much comment. Mr. C. T. Wang and 
Chang Hsueh-liang were both absent from their posts on holiday, 
and showed no disposition to hurry back, and it was believed it 
certain quarters at the time that the seizure of the railway had been 
carried out by the local authorities without the Governor’s knowledge. 
The eastern frontier, in particular, was known to be without the 
means of defence, and the fact that no steps were taken to protect 
it no doubt lent support to the idea, but subsequent information 
gave good reason to show that the action of the Manchurian authorities 
was the result of discussion at Peking, and had been taken by general 
agreement. The apparent disregard of the danger and tue want of 
appreciation of the serious nature of the trouble which the seizure 
of the railway had stirred up must rather be attributed to a belie 
that owing to disaffection among the Siberian peasantry, shortag? 
of transport, lack of funds, and difficulties at home the Soviel 
Government was not in a position to follow up its threats with actioD. 
China, as a correspondent in Peking expressed it, felt that she bad 
got Russia “on the run,” with world opinion behind her, asl 
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could, therefore, regard the seizure of the railway as merely a minor 
incident in the larger issue of the abolition of extra-territoriality and 
the abrogation of the whole system of ‘‘ unequal treaties.’”’ As a 








out . ‘ . 
rm matter of fact, so far from the Central Asian States being on the 
onl verge of civil war, as Nanking is reported to have believed, news 


from other sources was to the eifect that the Government of Outer 
Mongolia had decided to give full support to the U.S.S.R. 












































he To revert to the interveni ion of the Powers, the Nanking 
nese Government announced its intention of abiding by the spirit of the 
ents Kellogg Treaty, but on July 21st sent a circular Note to the signatories 
throwing all the blame for the rupture on the Soviet Government, 
ith while Chang Kai-shek issued a defiant manifesto by telegram in which 
he charged the Soviet with “‘ falsification of the seals of the Diplomatic 
ee and consular authorities of various other countries,” and with causing 
a general disturbances throughout Manchuria. 
eaty, The U.S. Secretary of State was able to state, however, that 
s for (both Governments had promised to refrain from fighting unless they 
orted ME Were attacked, his announcement coming just at the time the Kellogg 
‘Iway (elreaty was due to enter into foree—on J uly 24th—and before the 
e its end of the month a meeting took place at Manchuli to discuss the 
Com: Qgpreliminaries for a joint conference to settle the dispute. There is 
anese reason to believe that the Mukden Government was making progress 
flicial @EOWaTds erecting a settlement when Nanking stepped in and caused 
rnless Ee Stiller attitude to be adopted. 
| that The Soviet replied by publishing a Note, on August 19th, charging 
\deed, Mate Chinese with eight specific raids into Soviet territory, and on 
. meet MAUgust 22nd occurred the first attack on Dalai Nor. 
h the Negotiations were reported to have been opened in Berlin at the 
aflair @mend of the month, this course being followed owing to the German 
g and @bovernment having undertaken the duty of representing the Chinese 
liday, HEOvernment in Moscow and the Soviet Government in Nanking,(*) 
ved in M@Put little progress was made owing, apparently, to the refusal of China 
d been HO Consent to the removal of the Chinese Chairman of the Board of 
ledge. MP irectors of the Railway Company. ‘henceforward reports have 
ut the HPeen circulated at frequent intervals of protests, warnings, proposals 
rotect Nd counter-proposals coming from both sides, but it is exccedingly 
mation MMlficult to distinguish between those which are founded on fact and 
rorities #PLose which are put about for purposes of propaganda. One thing 
reneral M™peems clear, however, and that is that the Soviet Government has 
vant of ###'0m the start maintained its position as to the necessity of a Russian 
seizure Manager and assistant manager of the railway being re-appointed as a 
. belie MPreliminary to any other arrangements for the future administration 
nortage fap! the line, though the Nanking Government has, on more than one 
Soviet MPCcasion, given it to be understood that the demand for this had been 
action. Methdrawn. Both sides, in fact, have done their best to hinder the 
he bad HPogress of free and frank negotiation by periodical announcements as 
a and (7) This was not onl 


+ y a thankless task, but an arduous one, since there are something 
Xe 150,000 Soviet citizens in China. 
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to concessions alleged to have been made by the other. Another 


characteristic of the reports which have been in circulation on the 
Chinese side has been the series of statements, each followed by an 
official denial, that the Mukden Government was acting independently 
of Nanking in its handling cf the dispute. Colour was lent to this 
report by the presence in Mukden in November, when he was welcomed 
there by Chang Hsueb-liang, of Dr. Wellington Koo, who not long 
before had been proscribed by the Nanking Government. (On 
November 20th Dr. Koo was stated by the Japanese press to have been 
definitely deputed to act for the Government by Chang Hsueh-liang. 

During October and November the German Government did 
everything within its power to act as a moderating and restraining 
influence upon the two disputants, but it was not until the beginning 
of the present month that the United States and British Governments 
took further steps to bring home to them their obligations as signatories 
of the Kellogg Treaty. On November 20th Chang Hsueh-liang was 
reported to have asked the correspondent of The Times for information 
as to the intention of the Treaty : China’s adherence to it, he com- 
plained, had led to an invasion of her territory by Soviet Russia which 
had produced conditions of war without a declaration of war, and he 
suggested that the signatories of the Treaty should appoint a com- 
mission to examine the allegations made by the Soviet of Chinese 
invasions of the U.S.8.R. He declared emphatically that there had 
been no raiding by Chinese forces, and also denied that there were 
any White Russians in the Chinese army. 

On November 27th the British Foreign Secretary, speaking in the 
Commons, promised to consider a suggestion made by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain that the Government should take the initiative in joint 
action with other signatories of the Treaty with a view to bringing 
the hostilities in Manchuria to an end, a pronouncement which may 
have been hastened by the fact that two days previously the State 
Council of the Central Government in Nanking had addressed an 
appeal both to the League of Nations and to all the signatories of the 
Treaty asking them to take steps to stop the Soviet ‘“‘ invasion ” of 
Chinese territory in Manchuria, and accusing the Soviet forces of 
massacring innocent Chinese citizens in cold blood. Simultaneously 
the Foreign Minister issued a statement calling the attention of the 
world to the fact that over thirty towns on the border had been raided 
and looted by Reds during the past four months, and stating that 
he was willing to invite an international commission of enquiry 
investigate on the spot whether Chinese or Soviet troops had beed 
guilty of attacks. 

On December 2nd the British Foreign Office issued the text of 
a Memorandum which had been addressed’ to the Chinese and Soviet 
Governments,(*) and on the same day Mr. Stimson announced that 
he also had sent a Note to them couched in very much the same terms 





(8) This is printed as Annex I to this Article. 
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as that from London.(*) In a publie statement he explained the 
reasons for the Government’s intervention in the following terms : 
“Phe efficacy of the Pact of Paris depends on the sincerity of the 
(Governments which are party toit. Its sole sanction lies in the power 
of the publie opinion of the countries, Constituting substantially the 
entire civilised world, whose Governments have joined in the Covenant. 
If the recent events in Manchuria are allowed to pass without notice 
or protest by any of these Governments, the intelligent strength of the 
public opinion in the world in support of peace cannot but be impaired.”’ 
Two days later, after the receipt of the Soviet Note questioning the 
propriety of his action, he developed this idea further. The move- 
ment with which the Governments of Great Britain, France and 
Italy had already associated themselves, was to be understood, he 
said, in the form of an attempt to brigade the opinion of the world 
and give it an opportunity of expression. He also referred to the 
joint statement issued by Mr. Hoover and Mr. Macdonald in October, 
and to that part of it in which they declared : “‘ Both our Governments 
resolve to accept the Peace Pact not only as a declaration of good 
intentions but as a positive obligation to direct national policy in 
accordance with its pledge.’’ American inaction at this time would 
have been a curious interpretation of that “‘ positive obligation.”’ 

It was understood semi-officially in Washington that the President 
and Mir, Stimson bad conferred together at length before the latter 
issued his statement, and that their main motive was a desire to 
inake as full a test as possible of the difference which the Kellogg 
treaty was making in the world of to-day. They were of opinion, 
it was stated, that there was little or notbing in the Sino-Soviet 
lispute itself which had sharply divided the minds of the people 
i other nations, so that the desire of world opinion for a peaceful 
olution was not complicated by any noticeable inclination to partisan- 
sip. Nor was Mr. Stimson in any way discouraged by the terms 
bf the Soviet reply to his Note; on the contrary, be said that the 
Hussian announcement that direct negotiations were already in 
rogress was “not the least significant evidence to show that the 
public opinion of the world is a live factor which can be promptly 
mobilised.” 

But this is anticipating the reply to the joint démarche of the 
S. and British Governments. To the Washington Note the Soviet 
overnment lost no time in replying by a communication dated 
ecember 3rd, of which the text is printed as Annex III to this Article. 
he Chinese Government replied on December 4th, in a conciliatory 
ote, the text of which is printed as Annex IV. 

{ As will be seen, the chief point made by M. Litvinoff was that 
rect negotiations were already in progress between Mosow and 
lukden and that intervention by third parties was, therefore, ill- 
med. It is true that at the end of November Chang Hsueb-liang 
ad telegraphed to Moscow his full acceptance of the Soviet terms, 











































































































































0) De 
Ld ape as Annex II. The French Government associated itself with this 
tohe, and its example was followed by Italy three days later. 
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but of this no official information had reached America at the tine 
the Washington Note was despatched. Reports had been in cireujs. 
tion for two or three days as to the opening of pourparlers betweey 
Mukden and Moscow, but many of these were of a conflicting nature 
Nor was it clear whether the Mukden Government had been empowered 
by Nanking to act with full powers or not. On November 28th 
Chang Hsueh-liang’s acceptance of the Soviet terms was “ confirmed,” 
and on December Ist it was announced at Mukden that the Nationa! 
Government had telegraphed its approval of his pourparlers and given 
him power to negotiate. But in Nanking it was denied that the 
Mukden Government had come to any arrangement with Moscovw, 
Chang Hsueh-liang, on his side, made a public statement the same 
day complaining that the Soviet had been declaring its intention of 
asserting Russian dominance over the whole C. E. Railway, and 
stating that ‘‘ a settlement will be impossible if the Soviet endeavours 
to impose oppressive terms and persists in an aggressive policy.” 
And two days later the world was placed in doubt as to the exact 
position to an even greater extent by the publication of a statement 
signed by the Chairman of the Public Enlightment Committee at 
Mukden denying that the Manchurian Government had accepted 
the Soviet demands. All it had done was, through the medium 
of the Nanking Government, to express a desire for peace. Moscow, 
it stated, had been trying hard to induce Mukden to open independent 
negotiations, but entirely without success. Finally, on the very same 
day it was stated in Moscow that the Soviet and Mukden delegates, 
meeting at Nikolsk, had signed an agreement mutually undertaking 
to observe the Agreement of 1924. The Chinese were reported to 
have undertaken to remove the Chinese President from the Board 
of Directors of the railway, upon which the Soviet had waived the 
claim to the re-appointment of the previous manager and assistant- 
manager, who had been removed by the Chinese. 

From information which has become available since, it would 
appear that this gives a fairly accurate impression of the basis on 
which settlement is being arrived at. In principle the Soviet has 
maintained its position as to the necessity of the reinstatement of 
the original manager and assistant-manager of the railway, bu! 
on the Chinese admitting the illegality of their action in removilg 
them and accepting all the other demands, the Soviet has agreed 
to the replacement of these two particular officials by two others 
nominated by Moscow, but is understood to insist upon their appoint: 
ment to other posts in the railway administration. It is also 
understood that the Chinese Chairman of Directors has already handed 
in his resignation. 

The actual negotiations to settle the details for the restoration 
of the status quo have only just begun, having opened at Harbarovsk 
on December 16th_in an atmosphere clouded by the news of continued 
interference with the railway west of Hailar such as appears to give 
ground for the belief that the Soviet aim at detaching from Manchuria 
the whole district west of the Khingan Mountains. 
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ANNEX I. 


Tue Britisn Norte. 


“His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have observed with 
apprehension and concern the course of events between China and the Soviet 
Union with reference to the situation in Northern Manchuria since July. 

The United States Government took steps in July, through conversations 
inWashington, to see that the attention of the Chinese and the Soviet Govern- 
ments was called to the provisions of the Treaty for the Renunciation of War 
to which both China and the Soviet Union were signatories. His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom associated themselves with that step. 
Both the Soviet and Chinese Governments then gave formal and public 
assurances that neither would resort to war unless attacked. The treaty 
has now been ratified by no less than fifty-five Powers, including China and 
the Soviet Union. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom associate themselves 
with the action which the United States Government are now taking to call 
attention to the provisions of the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, 
particularly to Article 2, which reads :— 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution 
of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever origin they 
may be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought except by 
pacific means ; 

and to express the earnest hope that China and the Soviet Union will refrain 
or desist from measures of hostility, and will find it possible in the near future 
to come to an agreement between themselves upon a method for resolving by 
peaceful means the issues over which they are at present in controversy. 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom feel that the respect with 
which China and the Soviet Union will hereafter be held in the good opinion 
of the world will necessarily in great measure depend upon the way in which 
they carry out these most sacred promises.” 


ANNEX II. 


THE AMERICAN NOTE. 


The Government and People of the United States have observed with 
apprehensive concern the course of events in relations between China and 
Russia in the phase which has developed in reference to the situation in 
Northern Manchuria since July 10th. 

On July 18th this Government took steps through conversations between 
the Secretary of State and the diplomatic representatives at Washington of 
five Powers to see that the attention of the Chinese and the Russian Govern- 
ments be called to the provisions of the treaty for the renunciation of war to 
which both China and Russia were signatories. Both the Russian and the 
Chinese Governments then made formal and public assurances that neither 
would resort to war unless attacked. Since that time that treaty has been 
ratified by no less than 55 Powers, including China and Russia. 

The American Government desires again to call attention to the provisions 
of the Treaty for the renunciation of war, particularly to Article 2, which 
reads: “ The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution 
of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may 
, which may arise among them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
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means”’; and the American Government takes occasion to express its 
earnest hope that China and Russia will refrain or desist from measures of 
hostility, and will find it possible in the near future to come to an agreement 
between themselves upon a method for resolving by peaceful means the 
issues over which they are at present in controversy. The American Govern. 
ment feels that the respect with which China and Russia will hereafter be 
held in the good opinion of the world will necessarily in great measure depend 
upon the way in which they carry out these most sacred promises. 


ANNEX III. 


Response DES Soviets A LA Nore pes Erats-Unis. 


L’Union des républiques soviétiques socialistes a entrepris, dés le premier 
jour de son existence, une politique de paix et, contrairement aux autres 
puissances, elle n’a jamais eu recours 4 |’action armée, sauf pour des mesures 
de défense rendues nécessaries par des attaques directes contre |’Union 
soviétique, ou par l’intervention armée de certaines puissances dans les 

“affaires intérieures. L’Union soviétique a toujours respecté le pacte de 
renonciation a la guerre, signé a Paris. 

Au cours de-ces derniéres années, le gouvernement de Nankin, dérogeant 
aux méthodes habituelles de reglement des litiges par la voie diplomatique, 
a mené a |’égard de |’Union soviétique une politique de provocation, en 
infraction aux régles et traités internationaux généralement établis, bien que 
ces traités n’eussent point été imposés a la Chine par la force armée ou d'autres 
mesures coercitives et eussent été conclus sur la base de l’egalité et de la bonne 
volonté absolues, 

Comme on le sait, l'Union soviétique avait renoncé, de son propre grt, 
dans ces traités, au droit d’exterritorialité de la jurisdiction consulaire et 4 
d’autres priviléges dont le gouvernement chinois s’efforce en vain d’obtenit ls 
révocation de la part des autres puissances. 

Le point culminant de cette politique fut la saisie du chemin de fer de 
l'Est chinois, sans aucun avertissement et sans que la Chine eiit, au préalable, 
présente des revendications quelconques 4 ce sujet. Cette saisie constitualt 
une infraction aux accords existants en ce qui concerne |’administration 
commune du chemin de fer. 

Le gouvernement soviétique considére qu’une pareille attitude du gouverie 
ment de Nankin, si elle avait été prise A l’égard des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique, 
de la Grande-Bretagne ou de la France, eit été considérée par les gouverie 
ments de ces pays comme un motif suffisant pour invoquer les réserves {alte 
par eux lors de la signature du pacte de renonciation & la guerre. 

Le gouvernement soviétique a déclaré, en son temps, qu’il ne reconaiss! 
point ces réserves, et il n’a pas |’intention de s’en servir. 

Le gouvernement de Nankin ne se borna pas 4 la saisie illéga'e du chem 
de fer de Est chinois. I] mobilisa, a la frontiére soviéto-mandchoue, 
armée dont les différents détachments, renforcés de bandes contre-revoll 
tionnaires russes, firent des attaques systématiques contre |’Union soviétique 
pénetrant en territoire soviétique, tirant sur les troupes de |’armée rove’ 
et sur les villages de la frontiére, pillant et exergant des violences contre 
population pacifique. Ces attaques ont causé a |’Union soviétique des pe 
en hommes et des dommages aux biens, Malgré les avertissements impet#t® 
faits au gouvernement de Nankin par |’intermédiaire du gouvernewel! 
allemand, ces attaques ne cessérent pas et devinrent méme plus fréquellt® 
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et plus violentes. Ces attaques obligérent l’armée soviétique d’Extréme- 
Orient 4 prendre des mesures pour la défense et de la sécurité de la population 
pacifique de la zone frontiére. 

L'action de l’armée rouge était donc dictée par les besoins d’une defénse 
absolument nécéssaire, et ellé ne constitue nullement une infraction aux 
obligations découlant du pacte de Paris On ne pourrait en dire autant en ce 
qui concerne les forces armées qui se trouvent sur le territoire et dans les 
ports chinois et qui appartiennent aux puissances qui adressent aujourd'hui 
des déclarations identiques au gouvernement soviétique. 

Le gouvernement soviétique constate que le gouvernement des Etats-Unis 
lui aadressé sa déclaration au moment méme ov le gouvernement soviétique 
et le gouvernement de Moukden se sont déja entendus sur plusieurs conditions 
et o ont lieu des pourparlers directs qui rendent possible, dans un bref delai, 
le reglement du conflit soviéto-chinois. 

Dans ces conditions, la déclaration susindiquée ne peut étre considérée 
autrement que comme un moyen de pression sur les négociations ; elle n’est 
justifiée par aucun fait et ne peut, en conséquence, étre regardée comme un 
acte amical. 

Le gouvernement soviétique constate également que le pacte de renoncia- 
tion a la guerre ne prévoit, pour aucun des Etats signataires, les fonctions de 
gardien du pacte. Le gouvernement soviétique n’a jamais donné son consente- 
ment a ce que des Etats quelconques s’attribuent un droit semblable, de 
leur propre gré ou & la suite d’une entente. 

Le gouvernement soviétique déclare que le conflit soviéto-mandchou ne 
peut étre réglé que par la voie de négociations directes entre |’Union soviétique 
et la Chine sur la base des conditions proposées 4 la Chine et déjé acceptées 
par le gouvernement de Moukden. II ne peut admettre |’intervention d’aucune 
autre partie dans ces négociations et dans ce conflit. 

_ Le gouvernement soviétique, enfin, ne peut s’abstenir d’exprimer son 
étonnement que le gouvernement des Etats-Unis, qui, selon son propre 
désir, n’entretient pas de relations officielles avec le gouvernement de |’Union 
soviétique, trouve possible de lui adresser des conseils et des avis. 

Moscou, 4 Decembre 1929. 


ANNEX IV. 


REPLY OF THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT. 


During the course of the present dispute with Soviet Russia, the Chinese 
fovernment has preserved a pacific attitude and has avoided all hostile 
military action, except in the case of legitimate defence, as is established by the 
facts. As a signatory of the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, the 
Nationalist Government informed the other signatories, on August 20th, 1929, 
that, with the exception of the measures which she had taken for her own 
‘ecurity in defence of the sovereignty of her territory against foreign invasion, 
China had remained faithful to Article 2 of the Treaty, stipulating the settle- 
ment of international disputes by pacific means, and that she was prepared 
at any moment and within reasonable limits to negotiate with the Government 
of the Soviets for the settlement of the present dispute. 

The Chinese Government considers that this declaration is in perfect 
accord with the spirit of the Note to which it replies. 

The Nationalist Government has always maintained absolute confidence 
in the Treaty of Paris and has studiously avoided any act which might be 
“ontrary to it. It remains attached to this policy. 
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Il.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Australia. 
December 4th.—It was announced that Mr. Fenton, the Minister of 
Customs, was proceeding to London to attend the Five-Power Naval 
Conference. 


Austria. 

December 7th.—The National Assembly passed the Constitutional Reform 
Bill in second and third reading, most of the seventy Articles being adopted 
unanimously. By this the City of Vienna’s powers were substantially 
decreased in matters of taxation, licences, ete., but the Vienna police remained 
under the Federal Government. 

Both Constitutional and Administrative Courts were to be deprived of 
their political character, and the President was, in future, to be chosen by the 
people, and not by Parliament. 

December 10th.—The Federal Council unanimously passed the Constitution 
Reform Bill, which, therefore, came into force the next day. 

December 12th.—The Chancellor officially informed the Diplomatic 
representatives of the ten Powers which were to take part in the Hague 
Conference that as the State Budget had been balanced for several years it 
was important that the Government should proceed with the financial and 
economic reconstruction of the country. To do this it would have to be ina 
position to carry through financial transactions without outside restriction, 
which pre-supposed the release of the general lien on Austria’s assets held by 


her creditors as a pledge for the payment of Reparations, and the release of 

the lien, in its turn, pre-supposed the cancellation of Reparations. 
December 15th.—Collisions between Heimwehr members and Socialists 

involving serious injuries were reported from several parts of the country. 


Belgium. 

December 4th—M. Jaspar formed a Cabinet, with the same members as 
before his resignation, i.e., seven Catholics and five Liberals, with M. Hymans 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. It was understood that the Liberals had 
agreed to support the Flemish University project, on the understanding 
that the laws governing education would be revised so as to provide facilities 
for those families in Flemish territory who desired that their children should 
receive instruction in French. (The Law of 1923 relating to Ghent University 
instituted a bilingual system, but the new Language Bill, which caused the 
deadlock in the Cabinet, made radical modifications in this.) 


Bulgaria. 

December 6th.—Following on conversations between the Foreign Minister 
and the British, French, and Italian Ministers, an official communiqué Wa 
issued informing the latter that the Foreign and Finance Ministers had been 
instructed to continue in the respective capitals the negotiations relating ‘0 
Bulgarian reparations. ‘ 

December 10th.—The Government requested its Minister in Paris © 
inform the Chinese and Soviet Republics, through their Embassies, that 
it associated itself with the démarches made by the U.S. and other 
Governments with regard to the C.E. Railway dispute. 
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China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

December 4th—The Canton authorities claimed to have held up the 
Kwangsi advance, but it was understood in Hongkong that Chang Fat-kwai 
had captured Yuentam (east of the North River, and about 50 miles north 
of Canton). 

December 5th.—A mutiny of troops at Pukow, which began on December 
3rd, was reported to have spread until it included about 30,000 men along 
the Tientsin-Pukow railway, who held all the line from Pukow to Nanking 
and Soochow in the south and to Hsuchowfu in the north. They belonged 
to the army of Shih Yu-san, Tupan of Anhwei, who had recently declared 
his allegiance to Chiang Kai-shek. Troops at Anking, the capital of Anhwei, 
were also stated to have joined the mutiny, as had others stationed at Itu 
(above Hankow). 

December 6th.—According to a Chinese news agency five of the principal 
leaders of the country had issued a joint manifesto demanding the resignation 
of Chiang Kai-shek. The signatories were Chang Hsueh-liang, Yen Shi-shan, 
Feng Yu-hsiang, Wang Ching-wei and Tang Sheng-chi, and they were reported 
to have recommended the appointment of Yen Hsi-shan as director of the 
National armies and of Wang Ching-wei as Chairman of the State Council. 

The Canton forces were understood to have been reinforced by three 
divisions from the north, and the opposing armies on the North River front 
were estimated to number 100,000. 

Further defections from the Government forces near Pukow were reported, 
including over 10,000 men under Tang Sheng-chi, Military Commander of 
Hupeh and previously of Hunan. 

General Tang Sheng-chi and a number of others issued a circular telegram 
denouncing Chiang Kai-shek. 

December 7th.—Changchow, on the railway to Nanking, 90 miles from 
Shanghai, was looted by mutinous troops and the railway cut. Large forces 
of Government troops were reported to be on their way back from Kwangtung 
to defend Nanking, where much anxiety was felt. 

December 9th.—The National Government was understood to be con- 
centrating all its forces in Kiangsu and Chekiang in order to defend Nanking, 
where something like 50,000 troops were collected. 

Tang Sheng-chi was reported to have reached Sinyang (160 miles north 
of Hankow) with 35,000 men. 

Chiang Kai-shek issued a statement again refusing to resign, but saying 
he would be willing to do so if an able successor could be found. 

_ The majority of the European and American women and children in 
anking were evacuated by steamer to Shanghai, and all foreigners were 
tated to have left Ichang and Hankow. 

December 10th.—The Kuominchun was reported to be advancing through 
Hupeh down the Han river, taking advantage of the situation caused by 

ang Sheng-chi’s defection from-the Nationalist side. 

_ Large number of refugees reached Shanghai from Nanking, and H.M.S, 
erwick arrived in the port. Conditions on the Yangtze generally, 
vowever, were stated to be quiet. 

Chang Fat-kwai’s Ironsides were reported to have reached within 20 miles 
f Canton, though the Cantonese forces claimed to have thrown them back 

gently. Kwangsi troops were also stated to be in occupation of 
palnsn ul, 
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December 12th.—The Central Kuomintang decided to expel Wang Ching. 
wei, the leader of the Left-wing Nationalists, and at the same time Yop 
Hsi-shan was understood to have re-affirmed his loyalty to Nanking. The 
Government was, therefore, considered to be in a much stronger position 
than a few days previously. 

The Cantonese claimed to have defeated the forces of Chang Fat-kwaj 
and to have taken over 1,000 prisoners. The losses were stated to have 
been heavy on both sides. 

December 13th—Information received in Peking tended to show that the 
extent of the rebellion against the National Government had been much 
exaggerated, and evidence was available that many of the signatures of 
Tang Sheng-chi’s manifesto were forgeries. The loyalty of Yen Hsi-shan 
was, however, suspected, and the fact that he had virtual possession of the 
Peking-Hankow railway made the question of his position very important. 

December 15th.—Two hundred and fifty mutinous troops were disarmed 
just outside Shanghai by the forces of the garrison commander and patrols 
of the British Defence Force. 

The Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang issued a manifesto 
denouncing Wang Ching-wei and the ** Reorganisationists ’’ as Communist 
and “ frightful terrorists in disguise.”’ 

December 16th.—According to Hongkong reports Chang Fat-kwai’s 
Ironsides were in full retreat north-west, while the Kwangsi forces were 
also retiring. A report was current in Canton that Chang Fat-Kwai had 
committed suicide on December 12th, after losing a battle for Canton i 
which 3,000 of his Ironsides were killed and 2,000 taken prisoners. 


EXTERNAL AFFairs, RELATIONS WITH THE PoweERs. 


December 4th.—It was reported at Mukden that a hitch had occurred in the 
negotiations with the Soviet, owing to the latter’s demand that the former 
Russian railway officials should be reinstated, the Chinese position being that 
while they agreed to the re-appointment by the Soviet of the manager and 
assistant manager, the two particular officials whom they had ejected were 
undesirable and should be replaced by others. 

The Government replied to the British Note regarding the C.E.R. dispute 
in a conciliatory and friendly manner, and declared that China had always 
carried out Article 2 of the Kellogg Treaty to the letter, and would continu 
to do so. 

December 5th.—The Political Council at Mukden reached a decision whit! 
was expected to end the C.E.R. conflict. It decided to reply to Litvinofs 
telegram of November 27th, approving the results of the Nikolsk negotiation 
and appointing a delegate to discuss technical details for the restoration 0! 
the status quo and the return of prisoners, etc. It also decided to withdra 
its objection to the re-engagement of the dismissed Soviet railway offici’ 
in other capacities on the line, in view of the agreement of both sides to ui 
all the articles of the 1924 Agreements (which forbad propaganda). _ 

The Chinese President of the Railway Boaid was reported to have resign’ 

During collisions between Government and revolting troops on the Yang"’ 
near Ichang two British gunboats were fired on. 

December 6th.—It was reported in Japan that the Chinese Governor " 
Harbin and the Tupan of the C.E.R. had been relieved of their post’ ' 
accordance with the terms of the Nikolsk agreement. 

December 7th—The Nanking Government telegraphed to Mukdes 
approving the terms arranged with the Soviet, and a telegram was receiv" 
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from Moscow stating that the Government was ratifying the agreement 
reached at Nikolsk. 

December 8th.—News reached Hongkong that the British steamer Haiching 
had been attacked and set on fire by pirates between Swatow and Hongkong, 
and the British third officer killed. The captain succeeded in summoning 
two British destroyers by wireless, and the pirates were all killed or captured, 
the fire extinguished, and the vessel brought to Hongkong. 

Deecmber 9th.—The Conference regarding the Shanghai Provisional Court 
opened at Nanking. 

December 15th.—The Chinese delegate appointed by both the Nanking 
and Mukden Governments arrived at Harbarovsk to negotiate a settlement 
with the Soviet representative, and announced that the Chinese Chairman of 
Directors (President of the Railway) had been relieved of his post. The 
Soviet Government was understood to have recommended two new officials 
for appointment as manager and assistant manager of the railway. 

It was reported that the Chinese lines on the western front had been 
withdrawn to Mientuho (75 miles east of Hailar) and that Soviet troops were 
working the line between Hailar and Manchuli (i.e., 100 miles in length). 

December 16th.—Reports reached Mukden of further Soviet aggression in 
the Three Rivers district, a force of Young Mongols having entered Hailar 
to co-operate with the Red forces there. 

News reached Hankow that Mr. H. W. Sandy, an English Wesleyan 
missionary had been captured by bandits at Hayeh, near Hankow, on December 
13th. The captors were also described as “ Red’ troops, who captured the 
town, driving out the Government forces. 

Statement in Parliament by British Foreign Secretary re troops, etc., in 
China. (See Great Britain.) 

A Commission of Enquiry, composed of the British, French, Japanese, 
German and United States Consuls, at Harbin, proceeded to the western 
frontier to investigate conditions, but was unable to reach Hailar owing to the 
line being in Russian hands. The Commission returned to Pokoto, having 
got no further than Mientuko (75 miles east of Hailar). 

December 17th—The Administrative Yuan in Nanking dealt with a 
proposal advocating the retrocession to China of the inland and coastal 
navigation rights possessed by foreigners, and adopted a scheme to take over 
within the ensuing year foreign steamship companies operating in Chinese 
waters. 

_ News reached Hongkong that H.M. gunboat Seamew had been fired on by 
Kwangsi troops on the West River and a seaman wounded. 


Czechoslovakia. 


December 4th.—A new Cabinet was formed by Dr. Udrzal, with Dr. Benes 
as Foreign Minister. 

December 8th—The Prime Minister formed a Coalition Government, which 
was believed to command rather more than a two-thirds majority in the 
Vhamber. Eight parties were represented. 


Egypt. 

December 7th—The Government, through the French Government, 
associated itself with the démarches of the U.S. and British Governments 
in calling the attention of Moscow and Nanking to their obligations as 
‘ignatories of the Kellogg Treaty. 
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December 10th.—Reply of Soviet Minister in Paris to Government’s Note 
re C.E.R. dispute. (See U.S.S.R.) 

December 11th.—Motion against Draft Treaty carried in House of Lords, 
(See Great Britain.) 

December 17th.—Particulars were published of the new customs tarif 
schedule proposed by the British, French and Italian experts appointed to 
draw up new scales of rates, to come into force on February 17th, 1930. The 
general maximum of the proposed rates was 15 per cent. 


Esthonia. 


December 7th.—The second Economic Conference of the Baltic States 
opened at Reval, and was attended by 160 delegates from Lithuania, Esthonia 
and Latvia. 


France. 

December 5th.—The negotiations in Paris regarding the future status 
of the Saar were reported to have almost reached a deadlock owing to the 
refusal of the French delegates to allow discussion of the question of bringing 
the existing political régime to an end before 1935. It was understood 
that the French Government had definitely taken up the attitude that the 
future régime should be decided by the plebiscite. 

The Naval Committee of the Senate considered a report which purported 
to show the latest estimates of the naval requirements of the five Powers. 
According to the figures given, the needs of France were three times as great 
as those of Italy (owing to longer coast line—including Colonies—length of 
communications, sea-borne trade, etc.) and nearly twice as great as those of 
Japan, and not very much below those of the U.S.A. 

December 9th.—Negotiations regarding Savoy Free Zones opened. (See 
Switzerland.) 

During the discussion of the Army Estimates by the Chamber M. Daladier 
criticised the figures put before Parliament by the reporter and showed that 
the actual expenditure totalled the equivalent of £67,000,000 in 1930, and 
that the total cost of the three services would be £115,400,000, which exceeded 
all the rest of the national expenditure, excluding the service of the debt, 
by £16,000,000. 

M. Daladier also quoted figures proving that the expenditure on the 
army had increased on an average since 1923 by about £4,800,000 a year, 
and showed that the total cost for 1930, including supplementary estimates, 
would be nearly £85,000,000. 

December 12th.—Speech re Five-Power Naval Conference at London 
meeting of the United Associations of Great Britain and France. (Se 
Great Britain.) 

December 16th.—The experts representing the creditor Powers met in 
Paris to conclude the negotiations for the Conference meeting at The Hague 
on January 3rd. 

The Government tabled a Billin the Chamber authorising special cre‘! 
totalling 3,300 million francs (say £26,600,000) of which 2,900 millions we 
for frontier defence and 400 millions for air defence. 

Ratification of War Debts Agreement by U.S. Senate. (See U.S.A.) 

December 17th .—It was announced that the principal delegates to the 
London Naval Conference would be M. Tardieu, M. Briand, M. Leygues, 
M. Pietri and M. Phillippe Berthelot. 
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Germany. 

December 4th.—A revolt in the Nationalist Party (the second largest in 
Parliament, with 78 members) against the leadership of Herr Hugenberg 
which began the previous day, developed into a schism so serious as to make 
it probable that a new party would be formed of the dissentient members. 

December 5th.—Dr. Schacht issued a memorandum disclaiming personal 
responsibility for the putting into force of the Young Plan, “if its intentions 
and pre-suppositions are to be disregarded in such a way as now appears to 
be the case.” He said he had signed it under two pre-suppositions, one being 
that all its recommendations, etc., would be accepted by all the Powers, and 
the other being that Germany’s financial and economic policy would be set 
in order and based on the easier payment conditions. 

December 6th.—The Saar Landesrat Council passed a resolution demanding 
that the whole Saar basin should be returned to Germany, all mines, etc., 
returned to the Prussian and Bavarian States, all foreign capital participation 
excluded, and the railways connected with the previous German railways 
in Alsace-Lorraine returned to Germany. 

The Government issued a communiqué in reply to Dr. Schacht’s memo- 
randum. This ignored the references to foreign agreements and dealt only 
with his attack on its financial policy. The Government could not at the 
moment enter upon a controversy over the questions raised, but it had already 
decided to present the outlines of its financial programme to the Reichstag 
during the following week, including measures for taxation reform, etc. 
The Chancellor would introduce this programme on December 11th to the 
Reichstag, to which alone the Government was responsible, and would put 
itand the whole policy of the Government to a vote of confidence. 

December 11th—The Government issued its programme for financial 
reform, containing fourteen proposals. These included provision for income- 
tax reduction of a maximum of 25 per cent., abolition of tax on small properties, 
reduction of the trading tax and of company and security taxes, abolition 
of the sugar tax and increases in taxes on beer and certain luxuries. The 
reductions were estimated to total about 800 million marks. 

December 12th.—The British Occupation of the Rhineland was officially 
terminated, on the eleventh anniversary of the formal crossing of the Rhine, 
by the Army of Occupation. 

The Government’s reply to Dr. Schacht’s memorandum was made in the 
Reichstag by the Chancellor, who maintained that the obligations incurred 
ver and above the Young Plan recommendations were mostly part and parcel 
{the Plan, which had left many questions unsettled to be dealt with finally 
by the respective Governments. Interpretations had gone against Germany 
Mi various instances, but this had been unavoidable. 

December 14th—The Government obtained a vote of confidence in the 
‘eichstag, by 222 votes to 156, in support of its finance reform programme. 
sreat Britain. 
4 December 4th.—In the House of Lords a motion brought forward by Lord 
Pirkenhead against the resumption of Diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. 
'as carried by 43 votes to 21. 

The House of Commons adopted a resolution advocating co-ordination 

the defence services of the country, with a view to the limitation of 
brmaments. 

_ Reply of Chinese Government to Government’s Note re Manchurian 
spute, (See China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 
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Reply of Soviet Government to Note re Manchurian dispute. (Sg 
USS.R.) 

December 5th.—Appointment of 8. African and New Zealand delegates 
to the Five-Power Conference. (See New Zealand and South Africa.) 

Gunboats fired on near Ichang. (See China: External Affairs, Relations 
with the Powers.) 

December 8th.—English officer of British steamer killed by pirates. (See 
China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

December 11th.—A motion brought forward in the House of Lords expressing 
regret at the precipitation with which the Government’s policy in Egypt 
had been entered upon and the risk entailed to Imperial communications was 
carried by 46 votes to 13. 

December 12th.—Termination of Rhineland occupation. (See Germany.) 

The Government issucd a White Paper on the Optional Clause of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, setting forth the 
reasons which caused them to sign it. Cmd. 3452. 

In a speech before the United Associations of Great Britain and France 
in London the Foreign Secretary referred to the Five-Power Naval Conference, 
which, he said, had to be held because without agreement as to naval dis- 
armament between the five nations whose navies were more powerful than 
the rest nothing could be done. They were taking nothing out of the hands 
of the Preparatory Commission, but were seeking merely to facilitate its work 
in one part of the task which lay before it. 

December 16th.—In reply to questions in the Commons the Foreign 
Secretary stated that the naval forces available in China for the protection 
of British nationals consisted of five cruisers, one aircraft carrier, eight 


destroyers, five sloops and 18 small gun boats. The military forces were 
three battalions at Hongkong, two at Shanghai and two at Tientsin, with 
small detachments at Peking and Wei-Hai-Wei. Other Powers had in all 
about 8,000 troops, and naval forces approximately equal to the British. 
Judgment re test case by Anglo-Turkish Mixed Tribunal. (See Turkey.) 
Capture of missionary by bandits near Hankow. (See China: External 
Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 


Greece. 

December 10th.—Admiral Condouriotis resigned the Presidency of the 
Republic. 

December 14th.—M. Alexander Zaimis, the ex-Premier, was elected 
President of the Republic, receiving 257 out of 285 votes cast by a joint 
sitting of the two Houses. 


Irish Free State. 

December 16th.—It was announced that the delegates to the London 
Naval Conference would be Mr. P. McGilligan, Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald and 
Professor T. A. Smiddy. 

Italy. 

December 4th.—Declaration re U.S. Note to China and the U.S.S.R. (Se 
U.SS.R.) 

December 5th.—The King and Queen paid an official visit to the Pope i 
the Vatican City. 

December 9th.—Occupation of Brach in Tripoli. (See Tripoli.) 
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December 10th.—It was announced that the delegation to the London 
‘aval Conference would consist of Signor Grandi, the Foreign Minister, 
Jmiral Sirianni, Minister for the Navy, Signor Bordonaro, Ambassador 
» London, and Admiral Acton. 

December 11th.—It was understood that the Government had decided to 
sociate itself with the British and U.S. Governments in advocating the 
sbolition of submarines at the London Naval Conference. 


Japan. 

December 14th—The Government called the attention of the Soviet 
jovernment to the absence of news as to Japanese nationals in the Occupied 
one in Manchuria and pointed out that, contrary to the statement of the 
oviet that there were no Soviet troops in Chinese territory, a considerable 
ortion of the C.E.R. was undoubtedly oceupied by the U.S.S.R. 


\ejd. 

December 9th_—Reports reached Palestine that Ibn Saud’s supporters in 
he north-eastern part of the country had sustained serious defeats at the 
ands of rebel tribes, including that of Sheikh Feisal ed Dowish. 


‘ew Zealand. 
December 5th.—It was announced that Mr. Wilford, the High Commissioner 
n London, would be the delegate to the London Naval Conference. 


alestine. 

December 4th—The Commission of Enquiry heard the evidence of the 
irand Mufti in private, but it was understood that he had told the Com- 
mission that the Jews had no right of access to the Wailing Wall. They had 
he right to visit the Wall, established by custom going back no more than 
Y) years, but they had no right to conduct prayers or to raise their voices 
here. He also said that the Government had asked both Jews and Moslems 
0 produce documents as evidence of their rights at the Wall,and the Jews 
had produced none. 

December 7th—An Arab was sentenced to 18 years hard labour for the 
uurder of two Jews at Hebron. 

December 12th.—The Court of Appeal reduced the sentences of several 
tabs accused of arson, looting, and other offences during the disturbances. 

December 14th—Further revisions and reductions of sentences on Arabs 
were effected by the Court of Appeal. 


ermanent Court of International Justice. 

December 9th.—Signature by U.S.A. Chargé d’ Affaires at Berne of Protocol 
if Signature of Statute of the Court, the Protocol of Accession of the U.S.A. 
0 the Protocol of Signature, and the Protocol of Revision of the Statute of the 
ourt. (See U.S.A. and League of Nations Note.) 
_ December 12th.—Publication of White Paper by British Government. 
See Great Britain.) 


oland. 

December 5th.—The Parliamentary session was re-opened without incident. 
_ Vecember 6th.—The Centre and Left Opposition in the Seym carried a 
ote of no confidence in the Government by 246 votes to 120, and an uproar 
ollowed which led the Speaker to withdraw without adjourning the sitting. 
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December 7th.—The Cabinet resigned, and the President, in accepting 
the resignation, requested the Ministers to continue temporarily to discharge 
their duties. ’ 


Reparations. 

December 5th—German President of the Reichbank’s memorandum re 
the Young Plan. (See Germany.) 

December Gth.—Communiqué re Bulgarian negotiations with creditor 
Powers. (See Bulgaria.) 

December 8th.—The proceeds of the Dawes Plan available for distribution 
during the month ending November 30th amounted to 113,487,747 gold 
marks, while the sum of 77,160,889 gold marks was distributed to the creditor 
Powers. Of this amount, France received 27,202,352, Great Britain received 
6,788,526, Italy received 3,074,278 and Belgium 10,581,360, the balance 
being distributed among the other Powers. 

The cumulative total available during the three months September | to 
November 30 amounted to 380,342,806 gold marks, and the total transfers 
during the same period amounted to 177,893,678 gold marks. 

December 10th.—The Committee of Jurists formed under the Protocol 
signed at The Hague on August 31st held its first meeting in Brussels, to 
prepare the judicial framework for the decisions of the final Hague Conference. 


Rumania. 

December 10th.—Students in Bucharest, Cluj (capital of Transylvania), 
and Temesvar made violent attacks on Hungarian and Jewish newspaper 
offices, and on the headquarters of the Grand Orient Lodge of Freemasons. 
A great deal of damage was done, and several students were arrested after 
collisions with the police. 


South Africa. 
December 5th.—It was announced that M. C. Te Water, the High Commis- 
sioner in London, would be the South African delegate to the Naval Conference. 


Spain. 
December 9th.—It was announced that the censorship of the press had been 
removed in respect of the correspondents of foreign newspapers. 


Switzerland. 

December 9th.—Negotiations with France began at Berne, regarding the 
question of the Savoy Free Zones. 

December 12th.—M. Jean Musy was elected President of the Confederation 
for 1930 by the Federal Assembly. 


Transjordan. 

December 14th.—The National Congress meeting at Amman passed res0- 
lutions deciding to follow a policy aiming at complete independence, confirming 
adherence to the Arab national oath to work for a federated Arab State, and 
protesting against the Balfour Declaration, etc. 


Tripoli. 
December 9th.—Italian control was reported to have been established over 


the Libyan desert up to nearly 400 miles from the coast, by the occupation of 
Brach oasis and the submission of three tribes in the district. 
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Turkey. 

December 16th.—The Anglo-Turkish Mixed Arbitral Tribunal decided 
that Cypriotes were British protected subjects before the annexation of 
(yprus (November 5th, 1914) and that former Turkish subjects residing in 
Cyprus before 1914 were entitled to claim as British protected subjects, and 
came under the provisions of Articles 64 and 65 of the Treaty of Lausanne. 

December 17th—The Treaty of Neutrality and Friendship with the 
U.S.S.R. signed in Paris on December 17th, 1925, was renewed for a period 
of two years, and a protocol added in which the parties bound themselves 
not to conclude any political agreement without notifying the other. 


U.S.S.R. 

December 4th.—In a lengthy review of foreign relations before the T'sik, 
M. Litvinoff described the restoration of normal relations with Great Britain 
as one of the greatest achievements since the last session of the Committee. 
He said it was ridiculous to hold the Soviet Government responsible for 
unofficial propaganda in the British Empire. Every Power carried on 
propaganda, and the chief question between the British and Soviet Govern- 
ments was really that of claims and counter-claims. 

M. Litvinoff also referred to relations with Germany, France, Poland and 
Japan, and also said that Bessarabia, a Russian province, was unfortunately 
still in foreign hands. 

As regards China, he said they were well on their way to a definite settle- 
ment of the C.E.R. dispute, though the démarches of the three Powers would 
cause delay in the negotiations. 

, Vote against recognition of the U.S.8.R. in House of Lords. (See Great 
ritain.) 

The Government received from the Italian Government a Note associating 
that country with the declaration made by the U.S. Government with regard 
to Sino-Soviet relations. 

The Government’s reply to the British Note regarding the C.E.R. dispute 
was handed to the Norwegian Government for transmission to London. It 
was understood to be similar in character to that sent to Washington, but 
omitting the reference to the absence of relations. 

December 5th.—Decision of Mukden authorities for settlement of the 
C.E.R. dispute. (See China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

December 6th.—The Soviet press reported that a “ wave of anger” had 
spread over the entire Union in consequence of the hostile demonstrations 
of the Western Powers and America against the U.S.8.R., and mass indignation 
meetings were held in protest against the “ provocative act of capitalists 
= wish to disturb the peaceful settlement of the Soviet-Manchurian 
conflict.” 

December 8th.—Ratification of agreement of Nikolsk re C.E.Rly. (See 
China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

December 10th.—The Soviet Chargé d’ Affaires in Paris refused to transmit 
to his Government the Note of the Egyptian Government communicated to 
him by the French Government, on the ground that Egypt had consistently 
refused to establish formal relations with the Soviet. 

December 14th—Japanese démarche re position of its nationals in 
Manchuria. (See Japan.) 

December 15th.— Opening of negotiations at Harbarovsk and announcement 
fe appointment of new manager of the railway. (See China: External 
Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 
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Reports re control of C.E.R. west of Hailar. (See China; External 
Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 
December 17th.—Renewal of Treaty with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 


U.S.A. 


December 5th.—Martial law was proclaimed in Haiti by the Commander 
of the U.S. Marine Corps, following on strikes at Port au Prince, Cayes and 
elsewhere. 

December 6th.—Eight officials, including four rear-Admirals, were appointed 
as technical advisers to the delegation to the London Conference. 

December 7th.—A number of men were killed during a clash with the U.S. 
Marines at Cayes. Further detachments of Marines left for Haiti. The 
President sent a special message to Congress explaining the need for this, 
and asked for authorisation for the immediate despatch of a commission to 
investigate the situation. 

December 8th.—The annual report of the Secretary of the Navy wa’ 
published. This emphasised the need for an increase in the number o! 
officers and for increases in pay throughout the service. The work of moder- 
ising 10 of the 13 pre-Jutland battleships was nearly completed, and the 
present plans called for completion, by June, 1933, of all of the first five of 
the 15 large cruisers (10,000 tons) authorised. Of these two were under con- 
struction, but the other three would not be begun until after the London 
Conference. 

December 9th.—Conditions were reported to be normal again throughout 


Haiti, following the arrival of further detachments of U.S. Marines. 
December 12th.—The House of Representatives passed, by 239 votes to 
100, the Bill providing for the French War Debt Settlement, at a capital value 
of $4,025 millions. 
December 16th.—The Senate ratified the Mellon-Beranger (War Debts) 
Agreement by 53 votes to 21. 


III.—NOTICES. 


1. A meeting of the delegates of the States which signed the 1925 Com 
vention for the Abolition of Import and Expert Restrictions opened in Paris 
on December 5th, with a view to considering the possibility of putting ty 
Convention into force between the countries which had signed and ratified ". 
(Up to September 30th, 1929, seventeen had ratified it, but a minimem 
eighteen was necessary to make it effective. Germany ratified it in October. 
but three of the countries whose adherence was considered essential had net 
done so, though they had signed it, i.e., Poland, Czechoslovakia and Turkey.) 


IV.—PUBLICATIONS. 


A Directory of Societies and Organisations in Great Britain ecnecm™ 
with the Study of International Affairs has been published under the }0!" 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs and the Informe” 
Service on International Affairs, and is on sale, price Is. 6d. 

This contains, in a convenient form for reference, a list of the varie 
Societies and Organisations in Great Britain concerned with the study 0! 
international affairs and the relations between Great Britain and oth 
countries. A full general Index is included. 
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V.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES, 


AMERICA AND TH& WORLD COURT. 


On December 9th, 1929, the United States took an important step—the 
list but one—towards joining the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
waen Mr. Jay Pierrepont Moffat, American Chargé d’Affaires at Berne, 
signed oa its behalf the three Protocols concerning the Court, namely, that 
of the sigaature of the Statute dated December 16th, 1920, and the two 
alupted on September I4th, 1929, for Revision of the Statute and for 
\ecession thereto of the United States. 

It only remains now for this signature to be ratified by the Senate. That 
there will be organised opposition against ratification and that a prolonged 
debate may take place are more than likely. The same thing happened 
over the ratification of the Kellogg Treaty. Nevertheless it went through. 
ae indications are that the American Senate will some time next year 
ratify the signature, and will not give one more instance of a practice, which 
has done so much to hinder effective diplomatic relations between the U.S. 
and Nurope, namely, the habit of turning down by the Senate of the pledges 
given by the men responsible for their country’s administration. 

in any case membership of the Court does not mean a step nearer to 
actual membership of the League. But it does mean that countries who 
are members are working on the same broad plane as the League for the 
substitution of the reign of Law for that of Force. 

The signature was accompanied by the following communication :— 

“ ... The question of American adherence to the Statute of the 
Permanent Court was first raised by that Government in a circular letter 
of March 2nd, 1926, addressed to States parties to the Court and to the 
Secretary-General, informing them that the Senate of the United States 
liad given its advice and consent to adherence on condition of the acceptance 
of certain conditions, reservations: and understandings contained in the 
Senate resolution.”’ 

On the proposal of the British Government, a Special Conference was 
called in Geneva on September Ist, 1926, to consider these terms and a 
Final Act and draft Protocol agreed to and transmitted to the United States. 
The first four reservations, which aimed to give the United States equal 
rights with States Members of the League or of the Court as regards the 
election of Judges, the adoption of amendments, the right of withdrawal 
and the payment of expenses, were accepted ; the fifth, however, as regards 
advisory opinions, presented greater difficulties and a detailed formula of 
compromise was, therefore, suggested. 

On February 19th, 1929, Secretary of State Kellogg brought the matter up 
4 second time in another circular letter referring to the results of this Special 
Conference. ‘* While,’ he said, **the Government of the United States 
desires to avoid, in so far as may be possible, any proposal which would 
laterfere with or embarrass the work of the Council of the League of Nations, 
doubtiess often perpiexing and difficult,’’ there still remained some elements 
ol uncertainty as regards advisory opinions and the Protocol suggested would 
hot seem to furnish adequate protection to the United States. The American 
Government felt, nevertheless, that an informal exchange of views as suggested 
by the other Governments ‘‘ should lead to agreement upon some provision 
Which in unobjectionable form would protect the rights and interests of the 
United States as an adherent to the Court Statute, and this expectation is 
Songly supported by the fact that there seems to be but little difference 
tegarding the substance of these rights and interests.”’ 

This communication was forthwith referred to the Committee of Jurists 
Previously appointed by the Council under the resolution of the previous 
Assembly to advise as to possible revision of the Court Statute. This Com- 
muittee, to which the Council had appointed Mr. Elihu Root, former Secretary 
' State of the United States and former member of the original Committee 
Which drafted the Court Statute, received from Mr. Root a suggested form of 
ettiemont which in due course was included in a draft Protocol. This 
vila provided that, with a view to meeting the Senate provision that 
he Court: shall not, without the consent of the United States, entertain any 
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request for an advisory opinion touching any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest, the United States should be informe) 
of any proposal before the Assembly or the Council for such an opinion ; if 
desired, an exchange of views as to whether an interest of the United States 
is affected or not should proceed with all possible speed ; the same weight 
is to be attached to an American objection to asking for an advisory opinion 
as to that of any member of the League ; if agreement cannot be reached eithe 
by the United States withdrawing its objection, the Assembly or Council 
abandoning the advisory opinion procedure, or the question being rephrased, 
the exercise of the power of withdrawal from the Court accorded to tie 
United States could be exercised without any imputation of unfriendlines 
or unwillingness to co-operate generally for peace and goodwill. 

This revised Protocol was approved on behalf of the Council in June, and 
thereupon transmitted for the consideration of States Members of the League 
and of the Court and of the United States. 

On August 14th, the Secretary of State sent the Secretary-General, throug) 
the American Minister in Berne, an aide-mémoire to the effect that he was of 
opinion that this draft Protocol ‘‘ would effectively meet the objections set 
forth in the reservations made by the United States Senate,’’ and that on its 
acceptance by the States signatory he would take steps looking towards its 
signature and ratification. This communication was sent to the Special 
Conference of signatory. States called to consider revision of the Statute, to 
which this second question was also referred. On its receipt, the Conference 
approved the Protocol without change and the signatures of 50 States wer 
shortly after affixed. 

Thereupon the following Note was sent on October 7th by the Secretary: 
General to the Secretary of State :— 

**On June 12th last I had the honour, on instructions from the Council 
of the League of Nations, to transmit to the United States Government the 
text of a Protocol regarding the adherence of the United States to the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, subject to the reservation 
formulated by the United States Senate. This instrument had been drafted 
by a Committee of Jurists appointed by the Council, and had been adopted 
by the Council at its meeting of June 12th. 

“In accordance with a resolution adopted by the Council on August 3ist, 
and a resolution of the Assembly of the League of Nations adopted m 
September 3rd, the Protocol was next referred for examination to the Cor 
ference of representatives of States parties to the Statute of the Permanent 
Court which the Council had convened for the purpose of considering ament: 
ments to the Court’s Statute. The United States Minister at Berne left with 
me on August 16th last a memorandum on the basis of which I had the honouw 
to read to the delegates at the first meeting of the Conference a statement 
the effect that the Secretary of State of the United States was of opinion that 
the draft Protocol drawn up by the Committee of Jurists would effective] 
meet the objections set forth in the reservations made by the United States 
Senate and would constitute a satisfactory basis for the United States 
adhere to the Protocol and Statute of the Permanent Court, and woull 
request the President of the United States for the requisite authority to siz), 
and recommend that it be submitted to the Senate with a view to obtain 
its ratification. 

‘‘The Conference unanimously and without change, except for the 
correction of a mistake of translation in the French text, which has bee! 
notified to the United States Legation at Berne, adopted the Protocol # 
submitted to you in my letter of June 12th. 514 

“‘ The Assembly on September 14th followed the Council in unanimous! 
giving its consent to the provisions of the Protocol. 

“The Protocol was thereupon opened for signature on behalf of ti 
States signatories of the Protocol of Signature of the Court’s Statute and af 
the United States. Up to the present 50 Members of the League have g!'@ 
their signatures, as shown in the list annexed.”’ 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union. 
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VI.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1930. 
3rd 
6th 


Second Conference re the Young Plan 
International Technical Conference on Coal 
Industry .. ‘ 
“Committee ‘at Agricultural Experts 66 
*58th Session of the Council of the League .. 
*Opium Central Boa se np 
*Economic Committee 
*Financial Committee 
_——- Commission on Traffic in ‘Opium 
other Dangerous Drugs .. 
Sixth Session of International Criminal 
Investigation Commission 
Five-Power Naval Conference 
*Central Opium Board ; 
*Supervisory Commission e 
*International Conference of 
Exchange 
*Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law aol 
*Traffic in Women and Children Committee 
*Child Welfare Committee .. 
International Conference of Asiatic Ww orkers 
2nd International Economic Conference of 
the International Federation of League 
of Nations Societies . ; 
*International Conference on Bills of 
Exchange 
First International "Congress of “Mental 
Hygiene 


*Fiscal Committee 


10th 
13th 
13th 
15th 
15th 
20th 


20th-22nd. 


21st 
24th 


Feb. 17th ‘on Bills 


Mar. 13th 


April 2nd 
» 9th 
End April. 
May 


» 13th 
» 5th-10th 


Meeting of International Council of Women 


*Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 
mittee 

International Conference of the World’ 8 
Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association 

World’s Grain Conference and Exhibition 


ug. 2nd-9th 


a 22nd Universal Congress of Esperanto 
Rept. 2n 


36th Conference of International Law 
Association ae - 


* League of Nations. 


eS , hae 
‘Neltors’ Law Stationery Society. Ltd., 


The Hague. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 


Vienna. 
London. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
The Hague. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Bombay. 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 


Washington. 


Geneva. 


Vienna. 


Geneva. 
Lyndhurst, 
England. 
Regina, 
Canada. 
Oxford. 


New York. 
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